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For Friends’ Review. 


ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARDS 
INDIANS. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


Ill. 


But Penn did not stop here. Credit- 
able as this conduct may have been it was 
by no means unique, for it was only one 
instance among many of the illustrious 
deeds of this Quaker Patriarch. The mat- 
ter of trade with the natives furnishes an- 
other example ; and, in this respect, his 
conduct was marked by as great, if not 
greater, scrupulosity. In 1681, although 
in considerable pecuniary need, an offer 
of £6000, together with a handsome an- 
nual revenue for a monopoly of the In- 
dian traffic was unhesitatingly refused, be- 
cause, as Penn wrote to a friend, ‘I 
could not so defile what comes to me 
clean.”’ In the same year it was officially 
declared, ‘* Forasmuch as it is usual with 
the planters to overreach the poor natives 
of the country in Trade by Goods not 
being good of the kind, or debased with 
mixtures, with which they are sensibly ag- 
grieved, it is agreed, whatever is sold to 
the Indians, in consideration of their furs, 
shall be sold in the market place, and 
there suffer the test, whether good or bad ; 
if good to pass; if not good, not to be 
sold for good, that the natives may not be 
abused nor provoked.” 

Twelve years later, that is in 1693, on 
complaint being made to the effect that 
traveling traders ‘‘ who by reason of their 
Non-Residence as aforesaid and frequent 
Removal from one province to another, 
are not careful in maintaining a fair 
Correspondence with the sd. Indians, 
and often oppress and abuse them in 
their way of trading and dealing with 
them, which may provoke and stir up the 
sd. Indians to a Revenge of the said abuses,” 
It was enacted, ‘‘that no person non- 
Resident, either on Shoar or on board any 
vessel (except such as Come here with their 
families with an Intent to settle) deal or 
trade with any Indians within this govern- 
ment, upon any pretence whatsoever, upon 
the forfeiture of five pounds, for every 
such offence and the goods so purchased, 
one half to go to the use of the County 
and the other to the discoverer.”” It was 
Provided further that ‘no Inhabitant 
Within this Province and Territories from 
henceforth under the penalty aforesaid, 
stall presume to trade with the Indians in 

ihe woods, at their towns or wigwams, 
after any private or clandestine manner, 

t at their respective mansion houses, 
Which sd. dwelling houses shall be adjudg- 
80 to be by the respective Court in 


each county, any law, custom or usage to 
the contrary notwithstanding.’’* 


At many meetings of the Governor and 
his Council Indian matters were discussed, 
and measures were early taken to suppress, 
or, if this were impossible, at least to 
regulate, the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to the natives. Such commerce had al- 
ready become a prolific source of anxiety 
as well as annoyance to the Friends ; and, 
if allowed to continue, it was clearly per- 
ceived that the prospect for the future 
would not be of the most alluring descrip- 
tion. Despite all efforts to the contrary, 
however, spirituous drinks still found their 
way among the tribes. In 1701, to check 
this fountain head of crime, a law was 
framed declaring ‘‘ that no Rum shall be 
Sold to any but their Chiefs, and in such 
Quantities as the Govr and Council 
shall think fitt, to be Disposed of by the 
Said Chiefs to the Indians about them as 
they shall see cause.’’+ By such means 
the traffic was diminished but not abolish- 
ed. Other expedients must be tried. June 
22, 1715, therefore, it was ordered on the 
authority of ‘* the Govr and Council, that 
all Indians who shall at any time see any 
rum brought amongst them for sale, either 
by English or others, Do forthwith stave 
y° Casks and destroy the Liquor, without 
suffering any of it to be sold or Drank, 
in wch Practice they shall be Indemnified 
and protected by y* Govmt against all per- 
sons whatsoever.’’{ But this was expecting 
too much of crude humanity and the 
measure remained a nullity. The Indians 
were entirely too fond of ‘‘ fire water”’ to 
pursue any such course as the one delineat- 
ed. Inorder, therefore,the better to accom- 
plish the desired result, a lengthy bill was 
passed in the year 1722 entitled ‘‘An 
Act to prohibit the selling Rum, and other 
strong Liquors, to the /ndians, and to 
prevent the abuses that may happen 
thereby.’’ The phraseology of many sec- 
tions of this statute is extremely curious. 
For instance, the enactment declared that 
nothing therein contained should ‘* be 
deemed or taken to prevent any Inhabi- 
tant of this Province from giving unto 
any /ndian, at his Dwelling house, or 
Habitation, any Quantity of Rum, or 
other spirits, not exceeding One Sixteenth 
Part of a Quart at one Time, and that not 
oftener than once in Twelve Hours.”|| 
Even at this early date some of the Qua- 
kers appear to have classified alcohol with 
other medicinal remedies, and would have 
administered it accordingly in homceopa- 
thic doses. But, unfortunately, the na- 
tives entertained other—quite diverse, opin- 
ions concerning its uses. 





*Zinn, Charter and Laws of Pa. pp. 240—1. 
tCol, Rec. of Pa, II, 16, 

Ibid II, 633. 
jLaws of Pa., 117—18, 
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In all his transactions with the Indians, 
Penn never abandoned the policy he had 
outlined in his treaty and his officers were 
always strictly enjoined to treat their hea- 
then neighbors as they themselves had 
been treated by their Governor. Loyal 
to these instructions, seldom was any dif- 
ference noticeable between their actions to- 
wards their fellows and the savages, whom 
they regarded as their wards—people for 
whose welfare they were in a certain sense 
responsible. To be convinced of this fact 
one does not have to turn many leaves of 
the records. Examples almost everywhere 
appear. 

The following incident, selected at 
random, will suffice for the purposes of 
concrete illustration: In the year 1721, 
two traders became involved in a dispute 
with a party of Indians. Blows quickly 
followed angry words, and finally, in the 
heat of the altercation, one of the latter 
was killed. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this act of violence was committed far 
away from the abodes of civilization—in 
an almost impenetrable forest—the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania sent out officers to 
apprehend the transgressors, and the record 
affirms that they ‘‘ were brought to Phila- 
delphia, committed to prison and put in 
Irons, and there remain to be tried for 
their Lives according to our Laws, in the 
same manner as if they had killed an 
Englishman.’’* When, however, the In- 
dians discovered that the affair ‘‘hap- 
pened by misfortune,’’ they considered 
‘¢it hard the persons who killed our 
friend and Brother should suffer,” and at 
their earnest solicitation that ‘the men 
who did it may be released from Prison 
and set at Liberty, the traders were par- 
doned.t As already remarked, there is 
nothing exceptional about this case, for it 
should always be remembered that during 
the time of Quaker supremacy, individuals 
were punished in precisely the same man- 
ner for the injuries inflicted on Indians as 
for similar offences committed against 
Europeans. 

Throughout their entire history, the 
Quakers were careful not to offend the 
natives in any respect. In the early part 
of the last century it was customary for 
vessels to fire salutes, thereby indicating 
their arrival or departure ; to welcome 
their friends on board; or for similar 
reasons, and this was done several times 
in the harbor of Philadelphia. The In- 
dians, however, ‘‘ believing y° firing of sé. 
guns to have been signs of Hostilitie in- 
tended ag‘ y™,’’ were very much fright- 
ened by such warlike demonstrations. It 
was, therefore, promptly ordered that the 
practice of discharging cannons in the 
city or harbor be discontinued. To retain 





*Col. Rec. of Pa, III, 205. 
tibid. III, azz. 
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the good opinion of the natives, the Gov- 
ernor hastened to explain to their repre- 
sentatives ‘* that itt was the Custom of y° 
English to fire guns as a sign of joy & 
kind entertainment of y' friends coming 
on board; & was in no manner of ways 
intended to frighten or disoblige y™; as 
also informed y™ y‘ they were & should be 
verie wellcome to this gov'm', and in token 
of amitie & friendship wt y™, y° Gov" gave 
y™ a Belt of Wampum, by y™ to be showen 
to the other Seneca Indians y‘ went away 
upon fireing y* said guns.’’** Inthe year 
1712, also, when a delegation of natives 
complained that their corn had been 
greatly damaged by the traders carelessly 
allowing their cattle to get into it, the of- 
fenders were compelled to furnish a satis- 
factory indemnity to the injured parties. 


“= 


THE NAZARENES OF THE DANUBE. 


















































In Southern Hungary and Servia, a 
body of Christians under the name of 
Nazarenes, has sprung up during the last 
fifty years, recruited almost entirely from 
the poor and ignorant, but yet marked by 
much earnestness, spirituality, and sim- 
ple adherence to Scripture truth. The 
movement appears to have arisen in Switz- 
erland, and to have spread to Hungary 
before the year 1848. The sect early 
came into conflict with the authorities, 
but persecution only increased its num- 
bers. It has always been difficult to as- 
certain the true strength of the Naza- 
renes; but in 1875 there were between 
sixty and seventy congregations of them 
in Hungary, and the Hungarian Minister 
for Worship estimated their numbers at 
from 6,000 to 10,000. 

They feel themselves to be an humble 
and unlearned people, and are afraid of 
being drawn away from the simple truth 
of the Gospel, by which, above all things, 
they desire to abide. This feeling re- 
strains them from much intercourse with 
their fellow-Christians, and brings them 
into some narrowness of view; but on all 
hands they are allowed to be a sincerely 
devout people, maintaining a high degree 
of brotherly love and Christian conduct 
amongst themselves. The Scriptures—the 
New Testament in particular—form the 
one foundation of their Confession of 
Faith. They practice the two sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as 
‘signs to remind true believers of the 
death of Christ, and to strengthen them 
in the faith,’’ and attach great importance 
to them. The Nazarenes acknowledge 
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to restore the original purity of Christi- 
anity, shed forth, amid the darkness of 
Europe the light of simple Gospel truth. 
In their friendliness to one another, they 
seem, to the outsider, to share all things 
in common, as did the early Christians ; 
but they are careful never to encourage 
laziness or shiftlessness. Their principles 
undeniably exercise an ennobling influence 
over their lives. Truthfulness is placed 
in the forefront of Christian virtues. They 
expect their yea and nay to be believed 
implicitly, and firmly refuse oaths. This 
prevents them serving as soldiers, and they 
also decline to serve, on the ground that 
the Christian faith forbids them to fight. 
Though in civil matters, some of the most 
peaceable inhabitants of the Empire, pay- 
ing taxes and taking little part in politics, 
as a matter of conscience, they have al- 
ways preferred martyrdom to compliance. 
Their protests have been made with mod- 
eration and firmness, and many of their 
young people have endured inhuman 
tortures rather than swear, or fight. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government, in 
1869, while not exempting them from 
military services, allowed the term of ser- 
vice to be worked out in the military 
hospitals if the refusals were upon con- 
scientious grounds. This order was with- 
drawn in 1875, and a new regulation 
compelled them to bear arms, if neces- 
sary, under legal constraint. When these 
means are exhausted a special report is to 
be sent to the Minister of War, stating 
when the party in question joined the sect. 

A few Nazarenes have crossed the Dan- 
ube and become Servian subjects. Perse- 
cution has followed them. In 1887 three 
of their number were sentenced to death 
by a court-martial for refusing to serve as 
soldiers, and for nineteen days they were 
hourly expecting to be led forth to execu- 
tion. At last the sentence was commuted 
to twenty years’ solitary confinement, in 
heavy chains, in the fortress of Belgrade. 










































kindness of the Governor to visit them, 


slightest token of retractation. 


his Government. 
































A gentleman, who was allowed by the 


found them heavily chained among a 
thousand convicts—fine, tall, strong fel- 
lows, simply bearing their punishment 
without one word of complaint, or the 
Truly, 
they were noble confessors of their faith ! 
It was only in January, 1881, that the 
survivors were released, by the personal 
order of the Prince, upon the intercession 
of the wife of adistinguished member of 


In November last, twelve men and seven 
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JUST BEYOND. 


BY RICHARD £, BURTON, PH.D, 





Past the fragrant clover-fields, 
Past the forests with their yields 
Of dark verdure, resting eyes 
That are worn with readings wise ; 


Past the blue hills, barriers dear 
’Twixt the hopes beyond and here, 
Is a place (it must be so) 

Whither it is good to go. 


For I long for it betimes 

Of a morning, in my-rhymes ; 
And the eve-light finds me still 
Looking, longing, 'gainst my will: 


It is always just beyond 

What I see, and should a wand 

Touch mine eyes, grown strangely dim, 
They might pierce the mountain rim 


And discover yonder spot, 
That is sweet, but traveled not. 
Yet, dim-visioned, I am sure, 
Whatsoever I endure, 


Bad and sad, that far away 

Past the beauties of the day, 

As I see them, stretched and dumb, 
Is the land of Sweet-To-Come, 


That is gladder far and fair : 
Just beyond the mountains there, 
Just beyond the dimpled lea, 
Just beyond the silver sea, 

Just beyond, for me and thee! 


Selected, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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ALL THE WorLD OvER.—Will the time 
come when the hearts of men generally 
will get big enough to take in the world? 
The recent fire at Suchow, China, is said 
to have destroyed 10,000 victims, or twice 
as many as were drowned by the Cone 
maugh disaster, but very few here are in- 
terested by it, or by the inundation and 
the famine which have meant death to 
millions in the valley of the Hoang Ho. 





some day perhaps we shall become devel- 
oped enough to take it in and act accord 
ingly. 

Many of our exchanges have abounded 
for some months in pitiful details of the 
terrible sufferings from famine in the 
Shantung province of China. Very largt 
sums have been sent from England in the 
way of relief, and all the missionaries 2 
that part of the empire have been ind: 
fatigable in labors to distribute it wisely. 
A telegram reached England in the latter 
part of May saying that further assistanc 
was not required, the funds on hand being 







Nevertheless they are our brothers, and - 

























women were committed for trial, on the 
charge of publicly professing and spread- 
ing the Nazarene faith, the profession of 
which was alleged to be forbidden in the 
kingdom of Servia. The prisoners, who 
had been already confined to the police 
cells for two months and a half, were sent- 
enced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from three to six months, the latter term 
being given to three men previously con- 
victed. On appeal, this sentence has been 
practically quashed, and the prisoners 
have now been set ut liberty. 
—Messiah’s Kingdom. 























considered sufficient to tide over the fer 
weeks then remaining till the wheat har 
vest, about the middle of June. Probe 
bly, as happened after the famine som 
years ago, the grateful people will now be 
far more ready to listen to the preachilf 
of the missionaries, and very considerable 
numbers of them may turn to Christ 


Christ alone as the Head of the Church, 
{ 
( 
— Gospel In All Lants. \ 
( 
( 
t 
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and have no appointed ministers. Their 
simple meetings often take place in private 
houses. Times of silence, hymns, prayers 
uttered at the impulse of the Holy Spirit, 
and the reading and expounding of the 
New Testament, occupy the hour or so 
for which the meeting lasts. 

But it is, perhaps, in their Christian 
practice, even more than in their doctrine 
and worship, that the Nazarenes, who seek 


























Humiuity of mind is neither arrived at, 
retained, or increased, by comparing 0" 
selves with others. 












*Col. Rec. of Pa. I, 557. 
tIbid. II, s19—20. 
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Last year there were four—two English 
and two American. The annual report 
for 1888 shows that 401 young women 
were admitted into the home, making an 
aggregate of 5,229 from the day of its 
formation. By the agency of the free 
registry 196 situations were procured. 
From governesses the total applications 
numbered 3,080, and for governesses 912. 
Every facility is given for moral and 
spiritual improvement. For the young 
women engaged in shops, the home at 26 
Faubourg St. Honoré was overflowingly 
full, its outside members being above 500 
in number. Very recently, the Gover- 
nesses’ Artists’ Institute and Home had 
been opened in the larger premises at 153 
Faubourg St. Honoré, where the mem- 
bers numbered over 200. The unvary- 
ing courtesy of the ladies in charge of 
the various homes is frankly attested by 
frequenters and visitors. 

Kindred institutions cluster alongside 
the structure devoted to the reception of 
young women. These consist of a mis- 
sion hall for evangelistic gatherings, a 
soup kitchen, and a kindergarten school 
where English parentage may secure a 
standard English education. 

Orphans are not forgotten. In the Or- 
phanage, of modern foundation, some 
fifty children were welcomed in 1888. 


At the wedding of Miss Leigh in Feb- 
ruary last at the British Embassy, Paris, 
a band of the Orphanage children acted 
as bridesmaids. This bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked group was complimented on their 
charming appearance by Lady Lytton. 
Dressed in dark blue cloth frocks, mantles 
and hoods, with flowers in their breasts, the 
little girls constituted a unique bride’s 
cortége. 

A home and institute has been erected 
for young men similar to the one provided 
for young women. The building bears 
the nam? of Washington House, 18 Rue 
de Milan. It has already received sev- 
enty young men from Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada, and New Zealand. 
The object is to befriend young men as 
they enter Paris. . . . . 


The Orphanage and homes are most 
economically administered. To maintain 
them, earnest solicitations are made to 
English and Americans for contributions 
The year closes with a deficit of £1,500. 
A special appeal for £500 is in circula- 
tion to cover the extra charges for accom- 
modation during the time that the Exhi- 
bition remains open. It is deserving of 
note that the chief benefactors of the 
homes are M. Galignani, a Roman Cath- 
olic, and Miss Rothschild, a Jewess. Apart 
from such generous supporters the enlarg- 
ing claims would be unsustainable. 





CLEANSE your hands, ye sinners; and 
purify your hearts, ye double-minded. 
Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep; let 
your laughter be turned to mourning, and 
your joy to heaviness. Humble your- 
selves in the sight of the Lord, and He 
shall lift you up. James iv. 8, 9, 10. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


From The St. Moritz Post. 
A GLORIOUS RETURN. 





The Waldenses and their persecutions 
are familiar words to us all, but where to 
place these people geographically may be 
an impossibility to many. If, however, 
one goes west from Turin into that range 
of mountains, which, running north from 
the Mediterranean to Geneva (and which 
is pierced by the Mont Cenis tunnel—the 
range that once was the dividing ridge be- 
tween France and Italy) there, in the val- 
leys of these, the Savoy Alps, will be found 
the homes of the Waldenses. 

Having thus located them ¢erritorially, 
it will be sufficient to indicate their red- 
gious status to say that they are Italians 
who protested against the church of Rome, 
at whose instigation they were persecuted 
in the most merciless manner by the 
French and by their sovereign the Duke 
of Savoy. In 1686, one of the fiercest of 
the many blasts of persecution which have 
swept through their valleys, ended in the 
wholesale incarceration of this people. 
Men, women and children were crowded 
into the loathsome dungeons of Pied- 
mont. ‘* When they entered these dun- 
geons’’ Henri Arnand tells us, *‘ they 
counted 14,000 healthy mountainers ; but 
when, at the intercession of the Swiss 
deputies, their prisons were opened, only 
3000 living skeletons crawled forth.” 

This was in December, 1686, and then 
they were confronted with the alternative 
of abjuring their faith or quitting their 
country for ever, within fifteen days, on 
pain of death; and amid the snows of 
winter this faithful remnant was driven 
through thealps to Switzerland. 

Three years and a half they lived in 
exile, but with an irrepressible longing 
pined for their native valleys. 

At length, one evening in August, 1689, 
800 or goo determined men assembled by 
one common impulse in a dense wood on 
the Northern bank of Lake Geneva near 
Nyon, where boats were in readiness. 
They embarked in silence, and ere morn- 
ing broke, had all landed in safety on the 
shore of Savoy. These men, imperfectly 
provided with arms or provisions, made 
their way across one intervening chain of 
precipitous heights after another, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles as the crow flies. This 
territory, too, was guarded by the trained 
troops of France and Savoy, whom it 
seemed as hopeless to elude as to resist. 
Their success, under God, was largely due 
to one remarkable man, their leader, 
Henri Arnaud, who had, in his youth, 
served under the Prince of Orange (Wil- 
liam III of England). Arnaud’s name is 
imperishably associated with the ‘ Glori- 
ous Return.” ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ 

They established themselves at the Bal- 
sille, a remarkable natural fortress, rising 
like a rocky pyramid by three platfornis, 
difficult of access, and hemmed in by nar- 
row ravines on either side. 

Besides such provisions as they were able 
to procure by making sorties, they found 
with thankful amazement a granary below 
the snow. ‘The unreaped crops of the in- 
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habitants, who had fled at their approach, 
had been snowed under, and this provided 
them a table in the wilderness. The story 
of the siege sustained in the Balsille is g 
thrilling record ; ending by the marvellous 
escape, under a cloud, of the beleagured 
Waldenses. 

A day or two after their escape from the 
Balsille, while they were still hemmed in 
by exasperated foes, intelligence arrived 
that their sovereign, the Duke of Savoy, 
had quareled with France. He sent to 
offer the Waldenses peace, permission tu 
bring back their families, and, best of all, 
the free exercise of their faith. 

This, then, is the ‘* Glorious Return,” 
the 2ooth anniversary of which the worthy 
descendants of noble sires are to celebrate 
this month in the valleys made illustrious 
by the constancy of their fore fathers. The 
programme begins with the inauguration 
of a monument at Prangins, where the 
scattered exiles met, and placed them. 
selves under the leadership of Arnaud. 
This will take place on the 15th of Au- 
gust, the day, or rather the night, on which 
the goo crossed the Lake of Geneva and 
commenced their march. A company of 
Waldenses proposed to repeat that march, 
going over the same mountain passes as 
did their ancestors. On August 27th there 
will be a commemoration at Balziglia of 
the arrival of the exiles on their native 
soil. A school is being erected in the vil- 
lage as a memorial of God’s goodness in 
bringing them safely thither. On Sunday, 
September rst, a meeting will be held at 
Sibano, where the solemn oath was taken. 
A commemorative obelisk will be set up 
to mark the spot. On September 2d the 
synod will be opened at Torre Pellice, 
and the ‘*Casa Valdese,” or Church 
House, inaugurated. 

While the Waldenses are not a numer- 
ous body, it is through their exertions 
chiefly that we may hope for the Protest 
ant faith to be propagated among Italians, 
As the committee having in charge these 
ceremonies say in their circular, ‘‘ Since 
the Glorious Return, there has been no 
crusade directed against the Waldenses; 
and the edict of emancipation of 1848 
having caused the last barriers to disap- 
pear which separated us from our fellow 
citizens, we are able to carry the Word of 
Life to the very extremities of the Italiam 
Peninsula,” 

Dr. Gray, Presbyterian pastor at Rome 
and now acting as Minister to the Pres- 
byterian Churches in Pontresina and St. 
Moritz, has accepted an invitation to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies of this 200th 
anniversary of the ‘‘ Glorious Return.’ 
By request of some friends, he will take 
such contributions as may be handed him, 
as a good will offering to the long suffer- 
ing Church of the Waldenses. 

Horace J. SMITH. 





GENERAL Sir CHARLES WARREN, whet 
Governor of Natal, said: ‘ For the pres 
ervation of peace between the colonists 
and natives one missionary is worth more 
than a whole battalion of soldiers.’” 
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SCHOOL. 

ATHLETES IN COLLEGES.—It is not to 
be doubted that certain features of athletic 
sports are demoralizing to manners and 
debasing to morals. The betting and the 
gambling which are fastened upon the re- 
sult of these contests are corrupting and 
only corrupting. The association of ama- 
teur oarsmen or ball men with professional 
players is not a benefit to a college fresh- 
man. The spectators who may be seen 
at the intercollegiate boat races and. ball 
games do not tend to impress beholders 
with the proper purpose or worth of un- 
dergraduate culture. These things, and 
many others, are bad, thoroughly bad. It 
is not possible, under present conditions, 
to interdict the annual boat races; but, if 
they could be stopped, the chief losers 
would be the hotel keepers at the lake or 
bay where they are pulled. Nor do I be- 
lieve that this cessation of public intercol- 
legiate contests would seriously diminish 
the participation of the large number of 
students in the exercise of rowing. In the 
case of rowing, and of sport of every form, 
it were well for the contests to be limited 
to the students of their own college. The 
peripatetic base ball nine of a college, 
playing games with nines from other col- 
leges of several States, wins no permanent 
glory for its members or their a/ma mater. 
It may not now be wise at once to stop the 
series of games which the representatives 
of Eastern colleges play next June ; -but 
would it not be well to put a narrower 
limit upon the number of colleges to be 
represented, and to take measures for 
placing the arrangements more entirely in 
the hands of the authorities? The nar- 
rowing of the circle of athletic rivalry 
would not seriously, if at all, lessen the 
athletic enthusiasm of the majority of 
the students. So far as possible ‘ field- 
days ” should be limited to the men of one 
college. The smallest college has stu- 
dents enough to awaken the excitement of 
competition. 

The athletic system, in some form, has 
come into the college to stay. For better 
or for worse, it cannot be thrust out. And 
by the discreet guidance of the authorities, 
it may be made of great and lasting worth. 

It is known that the ideal college man 
of to-day is not, as was his brother of 
a generation ago, pale, sallow, hoHow- 
chested, bow-legged, and blear-eyed, but 
robust, muscular, vigorous in bodily fac- 
ulty and functions. The gymnasium is a 
potent instrument in effecting the im- 
provement. College athletics should carry 

forward this work to its perfection; and 
under the strong and judicious care of the 
authorities may prove of great aid in the 
development of young manhood.—C. F. 
Thwing, in Independent. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


GiuseppiIna CATTANI, lately elected a 


professor in Bologna University, Italy, was 
warmly welcomed. She opened her course 
on pathology with a learned introductory 
lecture on bacteriology, and is continuing 
on that subject. Over 300 medical stu- 
dents attended her lecture, besides a 
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goodly audience of professional and un- 
professional listeners. 


AT THE RECENT Commencement of the 
Law School of the University of Mary- 
land, thirty-three young men were gradu- 
ated. Zwoof these were colored men— 
Charles W. Johnson aud Harry S. Cum- 
mings ; Johnson ranked /Aird in the class, 
according to the American, and Cum- 
mings tenth. The prize of $100 for the 
best thesis was given to Douglas H. Gor- 
don, of Virginia. but the committee an- 
nounced that they had found it very diffi- 
cult to decide between his thesis and ¢hat 
of the aforesaid Johnson. The graduating 
class, irrespective of color, sat upon the 
stage during the exercises, and the de- 
grees were given by S. T. Wallis, Esq., 
the Provost of the University. —S. Work- 
man. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS Of va- 
rious governments present reports showing 
the number of students who matriculate in 
the colleges, universities, and seminaries. 
In Germany the number is 24,000 ; in 
Great Britain 26,000; in this country 
g0,000. These figures, compared with the 
estimated populations of the same coun- 
tries, enable us to make the following 
ratios: In Germany there are 53 students 
in 100,000 inhabitants ; in Great Britain 
there are 46, while in the United States 
there are not less than 150. The de- 
mands of the standing armies of most 
European nations must shut out a great 
many male students from advanced colle- 
giate pursuits. Militarism hampers the 
higher education. 


————__ +> —_____ 


MY TRIUMPH. 


Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare, 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me ; 
A glory shines before me 

Ot what mankind shall be,— 
Pure, generous, brave, and free. 


A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but still human 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold! 


The love of God and neighbor ; 
An equal-handed labor ; 

The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 


Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own! 


Parcel and part of all, 

I keep the festival, 
Fore-reach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 

I join the great march onward, 

And take, by faith, while living, 

My freehold of thanksgiving. 
Selected. Joun G, WHITTIER. 
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THE NEED OF THE CHURCH. 


Nor is it enough for particular promi- 
nent individuals in the Church to be from 
time to time afresh endowed with the con- 
quering Spirit. Whatever they may re- 
ceive personally from His grace, they are 
only able to exert their highest influence 
as agents of a Spirit-baptized Church. If 
the sacred anointing oil is so shed forth 
that it touches every member of the house- 
hold of faith, then in the general invigo- 
ration of the body will the stronger mem- 
bers find that they are wielding a power 
which they could not have put forth had 
the unction, however rich, however fresh, 
been confined to them alone. There isa 
greater solidarity than that of the human 
race ; it is the solidarity of the Church of 
God, ‘‘ God hath set the members each 
one of them in the body.” ‘* Whether 
ope member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it, or one member is honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.’’ This solidarity 
is designed of God, not only for the con- 
veyance of sympathy, but for the convey- 
ance of power. Would that this were 
better understood. The sense of solidarity 
would give a greater sense of responsibility. 
Then we should say: ‘‘l dare not be 
weak, for my weakness is a spreading in- 
Jirmity ; I must be strong, for my strength 
ts @ spreading energy.’ In the times of 
the apostles men saw what God could do 
by a small but Spirit-baptized Church, 
since then men have seen what He could 
accomplish by Spirit baptized individuals ; 
we yet await the vision of what He can 
effect through the whole great modern 
Church being endued with power from on 
high. The Church of to-day does not 
know what great things God can do by 
her. Still less does she understand that 
there are no substitutes possible for a wide- 
spread baptism of the Spirit of God.— Zhe 
Christian. 
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THE HFLPFULNEsS oF SILENCE.—‘ If 
we come into the house where Jesus 
Christ is, our business is to imitate the 
wise men who came from the far East, 
namely to bend the knee, to put our hand 
over our eyes lest we be blinded by the 
great light, to be silent, to wait. It would 
be well, if in our brief time of worship 
we could set aside a few minutes for abso- 
lute silence. No minister to speak, no 
‘organ to utter its voice, no hymn to trou- 
ble the air. If we could, with shut eyes 
and bent head, spend five minutes in ab- 
solute speechlessness, that would be pray- 
er, that would be worship. The fool 
would misunderstand it and think nothing 
was being done, but as the last expression 
of velocity is rest, so the last expression 
of eloquence is silence, and sometimes 
the highest liturgy is to be dumb. We 
have banished the angel of silence, the 
angel of quietude is a nuisance to our 
fussy civilization, we have set noise in 
the front, and silence has been exiled from 
the Church. 

— Parker's ** Inner Life of Christ.’’ 
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THEOSOPHY means, literally, divine 
wisdom; wisdom concerning God. The 
word theology, having a similar meaning, 
is so associated in Western (European and 
American) usage with Christianity, that 
the propagandists of a non-Christian spec- 
ulation have adopted the word first named 
and construe it to suit their purposes. 

Two persons, a man named Olcott and 
a woman named Blavatsky, are credited 
with being the most active propagandists 
of this theory. Prominent in it is the notion 
of the transmigration of souls. ‘This is a 
very old idea. The Brahmanical Hindus 
held it before Pythagoras, who probably 
learned it fromthem. Gautama Buddha, 
in ‘‘reforming” Brahmanism, retained 
this. Among the extravagances of recent 
non-Christian free thought, one of the 
most remarkable is, the importation into 
Western countries of so eminently oriental 
anotion. But the influence of Christi- 
anity, which no intended substitute for it 
can escape from, shows itself here, both 
negatively and positively. Negatively, in 
shutting out many childish imaginings, 
which, however we may abscribe their dis- 
appearance to intellectual progress, have 
been killed by that progress under the 
light of Gospel knowledge. Pusitively, 
by bringing forward the pre-eminence of 
unselfishness, love, asthe chief of the 
virtues. So a very plausible system has 
been constructed. Were there no Chris- 
tianity in the world, it might be pardon- 
able to listen to its advocacy ; though a 
wise heathen, like Marcus Aurelius, might 
well be unsatisfied with the evidence put 
forward in its behalf. 

Since we know that Christianity 7s and 
is ¢rue, we need have no fear that any of 
our readers will be captivated by theoso- 
phy. It may be regarded, not without in- 
struction, as one of the most singular va- 
garies of modern unbelief. Let us take a 
few of its sayings from a ‘‘ tract,” sent us 
by an agent of the Theosophical Society : 


‘* The greatest problem of human life 
is its sorrow.’? ‘‘ Every man asks why 
there is suffering in the world; but the 
poor man particularly asks why he is made 
so to suffer. .... None of the explana- 
tions given him satisfy either his reason or 
his feelings. . . . Much sorrow of mind 
and much suffering of body exist for which 
they do not account, and it is not clear 
that the inequalities of life arise only from 
higher civilization or unjust laws. Still 
less is one satisfied with the explanation of 
partiality in God, of a Fatherhood which 
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is sympathetic only to a few of its chil- 
dren and wholly indifferent to the rest. 

‘‘It is just here that Theosophy, the 
great teacher and inspirer of humanity, 
comes in with its doctrine of Karma as 
explaining and justifying the facts of life 
as we know them. This doctrine holds 
that men are what they have made them- 
selves, that their lot has been fashioned 
by their own acts, that they suffer or en- 
joy because they have earned either suffer- 
ing or enjoyment. . . . This is not your 
first earth-life, nor perhaps your hun- 
dredth. . . . In these lives you act and 
learn and form your character ; as is that 
character, so are the lives which follow 
and express it. Re-birth, reincarnation, 
is the law of human development; you 
come again and again into the world that 
you may improve and advance and strug- 
gle upwards to perfection. Karma ex- 
presses the extent to which you have done 
sO; you are now what you have made 
yourself ; your condition is that for which 
yo" are fit. 

**« «Yet how can this be ?’ it is honestly 
asked. ‘ Do poverty or riches, feebleness 
or power, obscurity or rank, indicate the 
merit or demerit I have gained ?’ ‘Not at 
all,’ answers Theosophy, ‘ but your de- 
gree of happiness does. Happiness does 
not depend on wealth or station ; sorrow 
does not needfully follow small means or 
small influence. Joy and sadness are con- 
ditions of the mind, influenced, no doubt, 
by bodily surroundings, but not deter- 
mined by them. The rich are not always 
happy, hence not the standards of past 
good; the poor are not always wretched, 
hence not the standards of past wrong- 
doing. It is the state of the mind, not the 
state of the purse, which shows what Karma 
implies in any case. ; ‘ 

‘If we are now what we have made 
ourselves, we shall be what we make our- 
selves. ‘The mould of the futrue is in our 
hands to-day. The quality of later incar- 
nations does not arise from chance, or 
from a Superior Will, but is simply such 
as we impart to them through our present. 
Responsibility, power, are ours alone. It 
is just as certain that re-birth will be upon 
the lines we trace in this life, as that the 
latter part of this life will be upon the 
lines traced in the former part. Re-birth 
is, in fact, an expression of character, and 
character expresses what we are and do. 
He, then, who desires a better re-incarna- 
tion must better his present incarnation. 
. . » He who would prepare for himself a 
happier re-birth, may begin by making 
happier the lives of others. He may re- 
spect their rights, consult their feelings, 
extend their pleasures, generously sacrifi- 
cing himself that they may profit. Ashe 
so does, his own higher nature is mani- 
fested, and finer satisfactions greet him 
with an unalloyed delight. By a blessed 
law of being, he who thus loses his life 
shall save it; for he not only tastes richer 
pleasure than any possible through selfish 
effort, but he moulds his character in tke 
grace and beauty of true manliness, and 
he moulds, too, that new incarnation 
which is to fit the nature formed in this.’’ 


It is obvious that the advocates of this 
theory answer themselves, in the account, 
above quoted, of the essence of happiness, 
Why should the “ poor of this world, rich 
in faith,’? ask ‘‘ why he is made so to 
suffer?” He does not, trusting in Christ, 
and knowing that “ godliness, with con- 
tentment, is great gain.”’ 

Re. birth is indeed necessary ; but not 
in the sense of Karma. ‘‘Ye must be 
born again.’’ We do not need to descend 
into some animal form, as the Hindus and 
Pythagoras held, or to pass into other hu- 
man bodies, for that change which is eter- 
nai life. ‘* Vow is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation.” 

To any one who might be fascinated 
with this dream of Eastern mysticism, 
whether in its native land or elsewhere, 
we would say, Read the Gospel according 
to John, apostle and evangelist. ‘Therein 
is set forth the answer to all the problems 
of life, with a light comparing with that 
of Karma as does the light of the sun with 
that of those small pocket lights which 
we call by the name of Lucifer. 
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REMONSTRANCE has come to us from 
more than one correspondent, because of 
some words of discouragement lately writ 
ten, in regard to the present and future of 
the Society of Friends. Gladly will every 
ray of hope thcreupon be accepted. Buta 
difference of much importance has not 
been lost sight of: between the prospect 
of the cause of Christ and His Truth, and 
that of our own denomination. 

Believing that Friends have had given 
to them the privilege and responsibility of 
the most advanced position in the Chris- 
tian army, least cumbered with beggarly 
elements, and strongest in the realization 
of the spirituality of true religion, we 
have thought there was reason to fear that 
the Society is about to repeat the history 
of other reforming bodies, and lapse alto- 
gether into ‘‘ the light of common day.” 
The truth seen by George Fox will come 
to be seen also by the clearest-sighted of 
other churches. Clericalism will weaken,as 
it has already weakened, more and more, 
amongst Pro‘estant Christians ; and those 
who lose confidence in rites and ceremo- 
nies will increase in number year by year. 
The promises of the Lord that His king- 
dom shall prevail, are sure to be fulfilled. 
But what share the successors of Fox; 
Penn, Woolman, Story and Grellet wil] 
have, from this time onward, in the cam- 
paigns that are to end in victory, must 
depend on the corporate as well as the it- 
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wisdom) realized by them. 

Consolation may be found, though far 
from satisfaction, in the thought, that the 
next best thing to Quakerism, as, for ex- 
ample, @ modified and spiritualized Meth- 
odism, may be a good thing ; better than 
anything possessed by the present sects 
not modified by the lessons and traditions 
of Friends. ‘Those lessons and traditions, 
however, have already had a large effect. 
In future generations, men from the East 
and West, from the North and from the 
South, may wonder that any society hav- 
ing the treasures of wisdom and experi- 
ence of the Quakers, could ever let “them 
slip for pulpits, choirs and ‘‘ reverends,”” 
of whom and of which the world was be- 
coming weary enough to throw them aside, 
when they took them up again. 

Yet, welcome voices of encouragement 
come from all our Yearly Meetings; and, 
perhaps even more hopefully, from all our 
mission stations. ‘‘If it had not been 
the Lord who was on our side, now may 
Israel say. . . . Our help isin the name of 
the Lord, who made heaven and earth.’’ 








SOLIDARITY OF NATIONS. 

If nations are, as history has proved 
them to be, factors in human progress, 
the Incarnation proclaims a brotherhood 
of nations no less than a brotherhood of 
men. It follows that every duty which is 
recognized in our private dealing one with 
another, every virtue which ennobles the 
intercourse of man with man, every aim 
which gives dignity to personal effort, 
every aspiration which brings enthusiasm 
to personal sacrifice, all the treasures of 
tenderness and sympathy which sweeten 
and illuminate common life, must find an 
analogous place in the international re- 
lations. And, again, every vice which 
we indignantly condemn among ourselves 
—atrogance, deceit, overbearing violence, 
xlf-seeking—remains a vice, however im- 
posing may be the scale on which it is 
displayed. As Christians, then, we op- 
pose war not simply as wasteful of ma- 
terial wealth and fertile.in suffering—for 
truth’s sake we could bear greater sacri- 
fices and greater pains—but because it 
hinders what has been made known to us 
a the Divine counsel for the progress of 
man both in its methods and in its results. 
Ittends to give sanction to modes of ac- 
lion universally condemned 1n private 
life; it connects great virtues with un- 
vorthy or, at least, questionable motives ; 
lls the extreme form of self-assertion 
Maintained by force; it leaves behind a 
"d heritage of discontent to the van- 
uished and of arrogance to the victor ; 
separates with a legacy of bitterness 

tse through whose generous co-operation 
the end of creation must be reached. 

—Canon Westcott. 
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WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 139.) 


The evening on Third-day was given to 
the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor for a meeting, which was lively and 
interesting. Fifteen societies reported, some 
entirely of Friends, some Union. Societies 
of Friends had helped the church, Union. 
Societies had helped the membership of the 
Society, but not so much the church, 

Fourth-day Morning.—Devotional meet- 
ing at eight; and two public services, one 
in the house and one at the tent on the ground 
were held at ten o’clock. 

At the business session in the afternoon, 
Frances C. Jenkins gave a very interesting 
account of her labors in the limits of London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings, All the ser- 
vices for her Master in that country had not 
been performed on account of the sickness 
and subsequent death of her husband; and 
as the matter still lived in her heart, the 
meeting was brought into very near sym- 
pathy with her in her bereavement and in 
her concern for further service. Subsequently 
a certificate of this feeling of the meeting 
was approved and directed, signed by the 
Clerks, to accompany the minute granted her 
two years ago by this meeting. 

The subject of an American Board of 
Foreign Missions, to be organized by the 
American Yearly Meetings, was deferred to 
next year. 

After two reports on the order and the 
proper division of time to the subjects before 
the meeting, the report on Conference of 
Yearly Meetings was introduced. The re- 
port was favorable to such a Conference, and 
proposed 1892 asthe time. The subject was 
discussed at some length as to the powers to 
be delegated to it, when it was decided to 
refer the whole subject to next Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Some reports on the order and service of 
this meeting were disposed of when the ses- 
sion closed. The evening was devoted to a 
praise service in which more than one hun- 
dred and twenty testimonies were given. 

Fifth day, Ninth mo. 19th.—The Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight concurred in a 
draught of certificate expressing the sense of 
the Yearly Meeting in F.C. Jenkins’ case, 
and four Friends set apart to have her and 
her concern under care and correspond with 
her, for her encouragement in the service. A 
synopsis of the exercise of the meeting was 
approved, to be presented to the Yearly 
Meeting as the closing business of this meet- 
ing. 

The closing session of the Yearly Meeting 
convened at 9.30. The Clerk’s minute of ad- 
vice to subordinate meetings as re-written 
from a previous session was approved. The 
report on the treasury, that'of the meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight and the proceedings 
of the Representative Meeting (a part of 
whose proceedings had been previously pre- 
sented) were approved. Epistles draughted 
for other Yearly Meetings were read, discuss- 
ed, amended, and approved. 

The change of name from West Liberty to 
Pleasant Grove Quarterly Meeting approved, 
and some other items of routine business 
disposed of, when the Clerk read a conclud- 
ing minute under a very precious sense of 
the covering of Divine love and mercy. The 
devotional meetingshave all been marked by 
a unity of teaching both by foreign and home 
ministers, and many testified to definite 
blessings, 

Thus has passed the thirty-second meeting 
of Western Yearly Meeting of which many 
can truly say, “Thou hast kept the good 
wine until now.” John ii. Io. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lesson 111. Tenth month 13th, 1889 
DAVID'S THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 
II Sam, vii. 18-29. 


Gotpven Text.—In everything give thanks: for this 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.— 
Thess, v. 18, 


When David brought the ark from Kir- 
jath-jearim, the tabernacle which Moses 
made in the wilderness was not moved 
from its place at Gibeon. There were 
probably several reasons for this. It was 
450 years old, and had been much ne- 
glected for many years, so that it was per- 
haps beyond repair. Then again there 
were two high priests; Zadok, who had 
held that office under Saul and his son, 
and Abiathar, who had been high priest 
for David in his wanderings and partial 
reign at Hebron. Part of the nation up- 
held one, and part upheld the other. It 
was expedient to havea sanctuary for each 
to officiate at. So David left the old 
‘tabernacle of the congregation”’ at 
Gibeon, with the altar of burnt sacrifice, 
and prepared a new tabernacle at Jerusa- 
lem for the ark. See II Chron. i. 3-6. 
But as he sat in his stately palace of cedar, 
he was impressed with the comparatively 
humble and temporary character of the 
shelter for the ark of God. He did ‘not 
feel easy in a palace while the ark was in 
a tent, and he desired to erect a temple 
chat would more adequately manifest his 
love and reverence for the Lord. The 
Lord, however, sent him word by the 
prophet Nathan that while his purpose 
was good, the building of a suitable temple 
was a work not for him, who had been a 
man of war, but for his son, who should 
be a man of peace. While denying him 
that privilege, the Lord promised him a 
blessing that he had not dared to ask, or 
even to think of, viz , that his seed should 
sit on the throne of Israel forever. David 
was almost overwhelmed with such an 
honor, and breaks forth into the thanks- 
giving prayer which is the subject of this 
lesson. 

18. Zhen went king David in, and sat 
before the Lord. In the tent where the 
ark was. He kneeled down and sat upon 
his heels, as is customary among Eastern 
people to this day when at their devotions. 
Whoam I? Gen. xxxii. to. A realiza- 
tion of what God has done for us hum- 
bles, rather than exalts. That thou hast 
brought me hitherto. R. V., thus far. 
To the kingdom of Israel and to the su- 
premacy over surrounding nations. Most 
men would have prided themselves on 
their superior ability, but David attributed 
his success to the Lord. 

19. And this was yet a small thing in 
thy sight. Even his present glory and 
power was small to what God now prom- 
ised to give him. But thou hast spoken 
also of thy servant's house for agreat while 
to come. See also verses 12 and 13; also, 
Acts ii. 30. And is this the manner of 





men? R.V. And this too after the man- 
ner of men? As man speaks to man. 
20. And what can David say more 
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unto thee? He was unable to express the 
feelings of his heart, but God knew them 
all. 

21. For thy word's sake. Because of 
His promise. And according to thine own 
heart. Infinitely beyond David’s expecta- 
tion, the extent and fullness of the bless- 
ing were truly divine : they comprehended 
the reign of Christ, the Son of David. 

22. Wherefore thou art great. The 
great gift showed the greatness of the 
giver: great in love, great in wisdom, 
great in power. Ps. Ixxxvi. 8-10. 

23. And what one nation in the earth is 
like thy people. Deut. iv. 7, 8, 33, 343 
Ps. cxlvii. 20. Whom God went to redeem. 
From the bondage of Egypt. And to make 
him a name. ‘‘Not that He might for 
Himself enjoy the praises of men, but that 
He might express His goodness and make 
known His love, so that all the world 
might see and be drawn to Him, to love 
Him and to become His people.” —Pe/ou- 
bet. Todo for you great things and ter- 
rible. The miracles attending the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, the wilderness journey, 
the conquest of Canaan, and the great vic- 
tories He had given them over their ene- . 
mies throughout their history, when they 
truly sought Him. 

24. For thou hast confirmed to thyself. 
See verse 10. Zo bea people unto thee 
forever. In one sense this applies to the 
Israelites according to the flesh, but it is 
completely fulfilled only in the kingdom 
of Christ, whose people are children of 
Abraham by faith. Rom. ix. 7, 8, and 
xi. 1, 25. And thou Lord art become 
their God. The same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon Him, but 
every other nation preferred idols to the 
true God. 

25. Establish ut forever and do as thou 
hast said. He does not mean to express 
a doubt, but His heartfelt desire that it 
should be accomplished. Amen. So be it. 

26. Let thy name be magnified forever. 
‘¢ Hallowed be Thy name.’’ ‘* The more 
God’s name (#. ¢. His real nature ex- 
pressed in action and word) is magnified, 
the more the world is blessed.’’— Pe/oudet. 
The Revised Version makes the latter part 
oi the verse read, ‘‘ Zhe Lord of hosts is 
God over Israel; and the house of thy 
servant David shall be established for- 
ever.” 

27. [will build thee a house. A family, 
a dynasty. Therefore hath thy servant 
Sound in his heart to pray this prayer. He 
would not have ventured to ask for such 
honor if God had not revealed His gra- 
cious design to grant it. 

28. Zhou art God and thy words be 
true. John xviii. 17; iii. 33; 11 Cor.i. 20. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. He that truly loves God will not be 
satisfied to spend much for his own grati- 
fication and little for the Lord. 

2. He will long to build up the church 
of God. 

3- It may, however, be God’s will that 
He should gather material for others to 
build with. 

4. If God does not grant us what we 
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earnestly pray for, He will give us some- 
thing far better in its stead. 

5. A sight of the infinite kindness of 
God to us will humble us, as we cannot 
but be aware of our unworthiness of such 
mercies and favors. 

6. We should express our gratitude in 
thanksgiving and praise, remembering 
what He has done for us, not only as in- 
dividuals, but as a people. 


——— —- eee ——_____ 


ENGLISH WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The protest of one hundred and four 
English ladies against women suffrage in 
the WVineteenth Century, has led to an al- 
most overwhelming pressure upon the 
Fortnightly Review which opened its col- 
umns to signatures on the other side. 
Within a few days more than fifteen hun- 
dred signatures of women of all ranks and 
classes were received, and it became neces- 
sary to restrain the issue of circulars. 

From among the two thousand names 
received, about six hundred were selected 
for publication. These are classified. (1) 
The general list, including a number of 
couniesses and other ladies of title. (2) 
Wives of clergymen and church digni- 
taries, including the wives of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Archbishop of 
York. (3) Official list, including 31 Jadies 
who are poor law guardians, and 23 who 
are members of school boards. (4). Edu- 
cation, including the Principals of Girton 
and Newnham Colleges, more than 60 
head mistresses of high schools, university 
lecturers, and tutors, a large number of 
university graduates, and more than 100 
teachers, while the names of 200 more 
teachers were crowded out. (5) Physi- 
cians, headed by Dr. Garrett Anderson, 
and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. (6) Social 
and philanthropic workers. (7) Literature, 
including Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), Miss 
Olive Schreiner, Miss Emily Pfeiffer, and 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe. (8) Art and 
Music. (9) Land owners, women engaged 
in business, and working women, the lat- 
ter represented by the secretaries of nine 
women’s trade societies, and 184 individ- 
ual women artizans. 

The list of ladies in favor of women suf- 
frage is more representative than the list of 
those opposed, as well as much larger. 
The Wineteenth Century is now collecting 
a supplementary list of opponents.— Wo- 
man’s Journal. 


e 





So —___—_ 


THE biographer of Thomas Scott, the 
author of the Commentary, says of him, 
that ‘* his mind dwelt much upon love: 
God ts love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and Godin him.” Faith 
worketh by love. He seemed full of tend- 
erness and affection to all around him. 
**One evidence,’’ he said, ‘‘I have of 
meetness for heaven ; I feel much love to 
all mankind, to every man upon earth—to 
those who have most opposed and sland- 
ered me.”’ 





| Tenth mo, 


DR. LASSERRE AT TRAFALGAR, 





BY WILLIAM WRIGHT. 





The readers of the Sunday-School Times 
were interested, a few months ago, ip 
reading the marvellous story of Henr 
Lasserre, who has given to the people of 
France a fascinating version of the four 
Gospels. The following incident in his 
father’s life (now made public for the first 
time) will shed new lustre on the name 
of Lasserre. 


On the 21st of October, 1805, the 
English fleet encountered the united 
French and Spanish squadrons in the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. During the progress of 
that battle, a furious storm arose, and 
continued to rage when the cannon had 
ceased to roar. 

The Berwick, a French frigate, on 
which Dr. Lasserre was surgeon-major, 
had been seriously damaged in the com. 
bat. The captain and second in com. 
mand had been killed. The frigate had 
been pierced through and through likea 
sponge, and at the close of the engage. 
ment the cry arose from the survivors, 
‘«The ship is sinking ! ” 

Dr. Lasserre had been busy for many 
hours in cutting off shattered arms and 
legs, and in dressing the wounds of the 
victims that lay around him, when sud- 
denly he heard, above the groans of the 
wounded and the sound of the storm, 
the wild cry, ‘‘ The ship is sinking } Every 
man to the pumps!”’ 

The united efforts of the diminished 
crew were unavailing, and the vessel be- 
gan gradually to settle down. A great 
snip, however, does not go to the bottom 
suddenly, like a scallop shell. The water 
increased in spite of the pumping, but in- 
creased slowly. The storm raged ten- 
pestuously, though as yet it had not reach 
ed its greatest force. 

The defeat of the united French and 
Spanish squadrons was complete, and the 
Berwick, whose masts were broken, could 
po longer manceuver, and stood almost 
alone in front of the British fleet. The 
condition of the shattered sinking ship be- 
came desperate. Sudden ly the cry ros 
again above the sound of the hurricane, 
‘* Launch all the boats !”’ 

Of the frigate’s boats there were scarct- 
ly two that remained seaworthy. Thee 
were launched, but it was painfully ev 
dent that they could not accommodale 
the entire crew. It was necessary 0 
make a selection, and those who were able 
forced their way into the boats. They 
called on Dr. Lasserre to accompany them. 
He replied : 

«Tam captain of the wounded, and ! 
wish either to be saved with them or 
perish with them.” 

« How absurd! how mad!” theyctied 
impatiently. 

‘«Kither take my wounded, whom I 
cannot leave, and will not leave, or 8° 
without me,’’ he responded. 

The wounded men were crowded be 
tween decks, and it would have been tt 
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terly impossible to have had them em- 
parked under the circumstances. 

Dr. Lasserre, having voluntarily made 
the sacrifice of his life, remained on the 
sinking ship. The two boats departed 
without him; but they were suddenly 
swamped by the tempest, and the entire 
effective crew of the Berwick perished. 

About an hour after the crew had 
abandoned the Berwick, Dr. Lasserre was 
standing on the deck, looking out on the 
wild, sweltering sea, when suddenly he 
saw an English pinnace, manned by five 
English sailors, bounding over the waves 
toward him. The commander of the 
pinnace called for the doctor. 

‘*] am the doctor,” replied Lasserre. 

‘Very good,’’ said the English cap- 
tain. ‘‘We offer you your safety if you 
will come aboard our ship.” 

“JT accept your offer gratefully,’’ said 
Lasserre, but on one condition—that all 
my wounded shall be removed to your 
ship before me.”’ 

‘‘Impossible!”’ said the English cap- 
tain. ‘* You see we are caught in a hur- 
ricane, and we have no time to make a 
number of trans shipments. It is impos- 
sible.” 

The English sailors prepared to take 
Lasserre by force, but he cried, ‘‘1 shall 
throw myself into the sea if you attempt 
to seize me.” 

The doctor on the English ship had 
been killed by a shell, and the wounded 
were lying without surgical aid. 

“T wish to go with you,’’ cried Las- 
serre, as he prepared to plunge, ‘‘ but you 
must first take my wounded.” 

When threats proved of no avail, the 
captain accepted Lasserre’s conditions. 
The English sailors boarded the sinking 
vessel, and by the help of the doctor pro- 
ceeded to remove the wounded. But the 
little pinnace was too small to take all on 
board, and it had to make four voyages 
before all the wounded Frenchmen were 
safely conveyed aboard the English ship. 
_ As the removal proceeded, the storm 
increased in violence, and the difficulty 
of getting the men from one ship to the 
other increased. It was a work requiring 
great patience, courage and endurance. 
At last Lasserre saw every one of his men 
safely removed, and himself alone on the 
foundering ship. When narrating the 
story in after years, he always spoke of 
the overwhelming desire to live that pos- 
sessed him as he saw the last boat load of 
his men move off from him, and he found 
himself alone on the foundering ship. He 
stood on the deck, over which the waves 
surged and swept. He watched the last 
cargo deposited in the English vessel, 
and the little pinnace coming towards 
him, now on the crest of some mountain 
vave, now in the trough of the sea, and, 
faring lest it might be dashed against the 
sinking Berwick, he flung himself into the 
a, and swam with all his might toward 
the returning boat. A strong English 

nd seized him, and drew him into the 
t, which sped like an arrow to the 
glish vessel. 

The story of Lasserre’s devotion to his 


wounded had preceded him, and the Eng- 
lish received him with a ringing cheer. 
The captain pressed his hand in silence. 
The officers placed dry clothes at his ser- 
vice, several pressing upon him their own 
top-coats, as they vied with each other in 
acts of kindness. While receiving the 
hearty English welcome, Dr. Lasserre 
noticed a sudden sensation among the 
officers. He turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion in which they were looking. The 
broken masts of the Berwick were disap- 
pearing beneath the waves. 


Dr. Lasserre attended to the wounded 
English sailors with as much skill and 
tenderness as he had shown to his own 
wounded countrymen. The English in 
return loaded him with presents and set 
him free at Gibraltar, with one compan- 
ion, who was liberated for his sake. Las- 
serre and his companion marched on foot 
through the length of Spain, and reached 
France and home long after they had been 
given up as lost. —S. S. Times. 








HEALTH. 


SCARLET FEVER.—Thirty-five years ago 
an opulent family lived in a palatial home 
in one of our most beautiful suburbs. 
Two lovely children graced the happy 
household. But scarlet fever, that fell 
foe of childhood, closed their eyes in 
death. The grief-stricken mother gathered 
up little slips, slippers, and toys, with two 
golden tresses, and reverently laid them 
away in a trunk as sad but priceless me- 
mentoes of her lost darlings. 


War came with its tragic vicissitudes, 
and death time and again threw its shadow 
over the hearthstone. 


Finally the place passed into stranger 
hands. Last year two families took it as 
a summer residence. 


The children, six in number, with 
childish curiosity, began to explore the 
secret recesses of the grand old house. In 
a closet was found the forgotten trunk. A 
touch dissolved the time corroded clasp, 
and one by one the sacred relics were re- 
moved, until a faded newspaper was found, 
which told the pathetic story. Half-spell- 
ing out the meaning, they took it to their 
mother, who chided their curiosity, and 
tenderly replaced their treasures. 


Five days after this occurrence two of 
the children were seized with scarlet fever, 
and forty-eight hours later the other four 
were attacked. 


Two cases were grave, the others mild. 
All recovered. Was the disease contracted 
from the trunk? I think so, because there 
was no other ascertainable source of infec- 
tion. 

Moral: Silks, woollen, and hair, being 
good fomites, should not be put away in 
air-tight trunks as mementoes of friends 
dying with infectious diseases, because 
they may become, at some remote period, 
the starting point of a wide-spreading and 
disastrous epidemic.—J/Vashville Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery. 





RURAL, 

SUBSTITUTE FOR Oak Bark.—Thomas 
B. Merry, of Montana, who was the Uni- 
ted States Assistant Commissioner to the 
Melbourne (Australia) Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1888, makes an interesting re- 
port to the State Department on a vege- 
table product which he discovered in that 
country, and which, he believes, can be 
used successfully as a substitute for the 
rapidly declining supply of oak bark for 
tanning purposes. Thisvegetable product 
is known in Australia as the ‘ wattle,’” 
and belongs to the widespread family of 
acacias. Upon returning to the United 
States in January last Mr. Merry brought 
with him a small quantity of seeds, which 
he distributed to friends in California, 
where they are already attaining a vigor- 
ous and healthy growth. Mr. Merry 
writes: ‘‘ These trees are cultivated ex- 
tensively in the colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria, where they lend a 
charm to the scenery, both by their fra- 
grant blossoms and exquisite foliage. The 
two varieties most cultivated in those col- 
onies are the black wattle and the broad- 
leaved wattle. Both these varieties are 
indigenous to an exceedingly dry climate 
and poor soil, and attain their growth in 
about six years. I noticed they attained 
a greater diameter of trunk, and conse- 
quently a greater amount ot bark, in the 
moister localities near the coast, but was 
told that the bark grown there contained 
a less percentage of tannic acid than that 
produced on the arid plains north of Mur- 
ray’s river. 

‘¢ The black wattle produces the larger- 
amount of tannic acid, and is, therefore,. 
preferred by the trade in England, where 
its market value fluctuates from $38 to $42: 
per ton, according to the supply in the 
market. Its tanning properties may be 
readily inferred when I state that hides- 
crn be readily tanned in a bath of liquor 
made from black wattle in forty-one days,. 
whereas in liquor made from the best San- 
ta Cruz oak (the best found in all the Pa- 
cific States) the time required is from sev- 
enty-five to eighty days. The black wattle 
contains from 30 to 32 percent. of tannic 
acid, and the broad-leaved wattle 26 to 28 
per cent. The Santa Cruz and other oaks. 
of the Pacific coast contain from 12 to 16 
per cent. of tannic acid. 

‘¢ The broad leafed wattle, while it does 
not possess the tannic properties of the 
black wattle, has several advantages over 
it. It is a larger and handsomer tree, 
and, being a native of the mountain slopes 
of the picturesque Dandenong range, can 
withstand a greater degree of frosty weather 
than its congener. For this reason, while 
I am confident that the black wattle will 
thrive in the dry climate and arid soil of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, as it is 
already doing in the southern counties of 
California, I am equally confident of the 
success of the broad-leafed wattles in the 
States of Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, especially if 
they are grown upon gravelly soil away 
from the swamps.”’ 
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Mr. Merry urges that these Australian 
wattles be immediately introduced into the 
United States and disseminated through 
the Agricultural Department, as the means 
of assisting the tanneries of the country, 
in which so many million dollars are in- 
vested, and which are liable to be impair- 
ed for want of proper vegetable chemi- 
cals. He deems the introduction of these 
trees into the Southern States a matter of 
vast importance for these reasons : 

1. They will not grow north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 

2. They are natives of an arid climate, 
and need comparatively little moisture. 
Hence they will grow on the treeless 
plains of Texas, New Mexico and Arizo- 
na, furnishing the cattle breeders of those 
regions with an abundance of good fuel, 
after removing the bark, which ought to 
yield $5 to the acre if properly planted 
and guarded while the trees are young and 
delicate. 

3- They will be the means of strength- 
ening a great industry, both in the North 
and Suuth, by furnishing a new and un- 
looked for supply of raw material, with- 
out which that industry must inevitably 
decline. 

The planting directions are as follows : 
Reduce boiling water to a temperature of 
140° F.; steep the seeds therein till the 
water grows cold, and then plant them 
immediately in drills. Begin to thin them 
out gradually in the fall, and set them 14 
feet apart in the winter after they are two 
years old. At four, five and six years the 
trees should be ready to cut down, which 
should be done in April, when the bark 
contains most sap.—Phila. Public Ledger. 





































TIMELY BENEFICENCE.—Some young 
women college graduates, residing in New 
York City, propose to make a settlement 
in a bad tenement-house district, for the 
purposes of dispensing philanthropy and 
sanitation. Funds amounting to $3,000 
are in hand, and a large house of the 
olden time, near Ludlow street, has been 
secured for occupancy next September. 
The young ladies will live there in a lo- 
cality of squalor and hopelessness, doing 
what they can to instruct and relieve the 
poverty-stricken mothers and children. 
They will be accompanied by a female 
physician. 

The New York City Board of Health 
has declared war against the overcrowd- 
ing of tenement-houses, and as a first 
step it is proposed to have positive proof 
as to the extent of the overpopulation. 
This is to be obtained by the taking of 
photographs at midnight by means of 
flash-light. Some of the inspectors are 
photographers, and have already tried the 
process as a means of demonstrating and 
perpetuating curious unsanitary conditions 
in their respective districts. And now the 
Board has decided to adopt this graphic 
method as a form of official record. It 
will assist in making up the history of 
‘* Hell’s Kitchen,’’ the ‘‘ House of Blazes,’’ 
and ‘‘the Bend,’’ and will serve to il- 
lustrate future annual reports. 

—Medical News. 


interesting and satisfactory to realize the 
position taken by the Editor of Friends’ 
Review on the important subjects which 
are now agitating the feelings and occu- 
pying the very serious thoughts of the 
members of the Society of Friends, and 
of many others who are interested 1n its 
welfare. 
that valuable periodical, as a medium of 
expression of the honest convictions of 
individuals in widely separated localities, 
and living under different circumstances, 
is comparable to the unfolding of ‘‘a 
banner to be displayed because of the 
Truth.’”’ 
have been observing ‘‘the signs of the 
times,’’ are prepared to flock to the stand- 
ard and enroll their names on the right 
side. 
side thou Son of Jesse. Peace, peace be 
unto thee, and peace unto thy helpers. 
The Lord is thy helper.’’ 


to the ground may hear the tread of ad- 
vancing hosts, and discern the faint and 
far off, but certain tones of the pibroch 
of the rescuers. 


of Ninth month r2th, 1889, has stated 
the failures of the past and the demands 
of the present. 
some renovation was needed thirty or 
forty yec rs ago. 
pression needed to be broken through 
and the liberty of the Spirit allowed in 
order to accomplish the right work of the 
Church. But renovation is one thing— 
total transformation is another.” 


the progress of the ‘‘ renovation ” (which 
was undoubtedly called for) in which the 
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Correspondence. 


Ninth month 16th, 1889, 
Editor of Friends’ Review : It is most 


The opening of the columns of 


Many among our members who 
‘¢ Thine are we, David, and on thy 


Those who are willing to lay their ear 


The editorial on page 106 of the issue 


‘*It is most true that 


That fearfulness and re- 


There was a time—a certain stage in 


extension of fraternal sympathy and 
charitable consideration for the zeal which 
was developed by the movement would have 
proved most salutary and helpful; when 
weighty consideration of the exigency 
and Christian co-operation throughout the 
system of Yearly Meetings would or 
might have saved the Society from its 
present dismemberment. But unhappily 
just at this critical juncture, the individ- 
ual Yearly Meeting which might have 
served as a balance wheel in the machinery 
saw fit to place itself in antagonism with 
the movement, and has thus marred its 
working. Throwing away its valuable 
influence among its associates, stultifying 
its own capacity for good, and by its self- 
will and unfaithfulness all but wrecking the 
structure which it so largely represented, 
and pursuing this course until that which 
should have beem first has become last, 
and lost its hold on the conscience of 
many seeking souls. 

The war spirit had been largely de- 
veloped in the membersnip of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting during the Hicksite con- 
troversy, and the faithful remnant which 
had stood in the fore-front of the battle 
and saved the Society from the inroads of 
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infidelity, had intrenched itself in its strong. 
holds, but was resting from its labors and 
waving its palms of victory with some de. 
gree of spiritual, not to say, pharisaical 
pride and congratulating itself with the 
assurarce .‘‘we are the people and wis. 
dom will die witn us.” With the increase 
of material wealth and enormous growth 
of consequent respectability, came the 
usual result in presumption, and the ex. 
pression of the spirit of ‘‘ stand by for I 
am holier than thou.’’ Now then, if be. 
holding the desolation which she has 
wrought, and no doubt mourning over 
the manifest results of her unwisdom, 
there might arise from among her own 
membership, the signal cry of renovation 
on the right and immutable foundation, 
many individuals now scattered and parti. 
ally alienated, would be drawn from their 
hiding places wherein, as the prophet of 
old, they are mourning over the condition 
of their people and isolating themselves 
under the impression, ‘‘I only I am 
left,” they would be instructed in find- 
ing how many there are yet of the right 
minded ; or, relinquishing their hope 
through the services of the many, they 
would realize that wonders may be wrought 
through the instrumentality of the few, 
and that the ‘‘three hundred’’ may be 
sufficient for the work designed; but these 
must be the tried and tested few, thorough. 
ly purified in whom the desire to rule over 
the household of faith shall have been 
consumed by the fiery baptism. 

The true poet is gifted with prophetic 
vision and our own eagle-eyed seer, J. G. 
Whittier, has not been fairly appreciated 
by the Society to which he is warmly at- 
tached, and on behalf of which he has 
wrought so long and well, recording in 
graceful. verse, and in his own sinewry 
and explicit prose, histories and isolated 
legends, which, under his hand have be- 
come imperishable while our own rich and 
copious English shall continue. Thorough- 
ly versed in the early literature of his 
people, appreciating the value of the 
principles on which the testimony and 
general practices of Friends are founded, 
and placed in virtue of his gifts as a watch- 
man on the walls of Zion, his voice is 
surely to be heeded. Let him speak for 
himself on matters of present interest and 
importance. In two numbers of the Re- 
view published in Second month 1870, 
and in two articles, begining on page 305 
of the seventh volume of the Riverside 
edition of Whittier’s poetical and prose 
writings, we find his views clearly ex 
pressed. Those who know our friend the 
best, believe him to be evangelical in his 
theology, and if he dwells strongly on the 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation, 
he holds not less firmly and reverentially 
his faith in the mighty mystery—‘‘ God 
manifest in the flesh.”’ 

And now, in answer to the Queries put 
forth by the Editor of the Review, and to 
which he requests answers from all round. 

First. In our view, it is manifest that 
the changes in the methods of holding our 
meetings for worship have been brought 
about under the influence of visiting 
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ministers, extending from place to place, 
and that where these changes have been 
adopted the results have not been salu- 


ry. 

Second. It is our conviction that ex- 
perience shows less real spiritual life with 
corresponding effects upon our members 
and others, to have been brought about 
by these extreme changes, than would 
have been, if with full earnestness and 
real liberty of the Spirit, the simplicity 
and absence of pre arrangement of ser- 
vices in meetings for worship had been 
maintained. A MINISTER. 





Osxatoosa, Iowa, Ninth mo. roth, 1889. 

It is very seldom that I have sympa- 
thized so littlk—indeed felt almost pained 
—on account of a portion of Friends’ 
Review, as I did on reading the editorial, 
Ninth mo. 5th, against ‘‘a periodical 
Conference ot Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
with ultimate authority.’’ It seems to 
me that the fallacy of the Review upon 
this point is as clear as noonday, when, 
after speaking of the evils of the supre- 
macy of papacy and episcopacy in the 
Roman and Anglican churches, the edi- 
torial says: ‘‘Unity,in doctrine, principle, 
all essential practice, is indispensable to 
the prosperity of a religious society.” 
Sooner or later Friends will see, that the 
churches, or congregations, will have to 
be left to their choice in regard to ordi- 
nances, instrumental music, and, for the 
most part, standard of life and practice, 
or else the ‘‘ unity, in doctrine, principle 
and all essential practice,’ must be at- 
tained through centralization in one body. 
“Congregational autonomy”’ is the true 
idea of individual churches, but unless 
latitulinarian laxness is meant by it, it 
can be attained and maintained only un- 
der unity of faith and of church polity in 
a body with a single head of ultimate au- 
thority. 

Dr. William Nicholson, (Friends’ Re- 
view, Ninth mo. 5th) clearly recognizes 
and rejoices at the power and onward 
march in the life and labor of the Society 
of Friends to-day ; but he also sees that 
small parties with ‘‘ private interpreta- 
tions,’’ and half-truths, both conservative 
and progressive, frequently fly off at a 
tangent, unfortunately only after they 
have brought the Society almost to a half- 
and-half division. In religion as in poli- 
tics, extremes sometimes meet. Thus, 
just now the Review and not a few Friends, 
beloved brethren in Christ, unite with 
others alike beloved, who desire great 
latitude as to outward ordinances, etc., 
In Opposing a centralization without priest- 

or sacrament, which alone can keep 
a living, working church united in spirit, 
faith and practice. 

The so-called “liberal party” are op- 
posed to all centralization into one body, 
or into central boards for greater effici- 
ency in the departments of Church work. 

y are opposed to a conference of ulti- 
mate authority, because they could not 
then teach and practice ordinances. They 

Oppose a central American Friends’ For- 


tign Mission Board, apparently and pro- 


fessedly lest the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society should have to subside— 
as if Presbyterian and Methodist women 
with ¢heir few privileges had not founded 
and sustained powerful missionary socie- 
ties with their own fields of labor !—but 
their real reason is, as our liberal Friends 
sometimes confess, that a Central Mission 
Board would send out no missionaries 
who favor the ‘‘ ordinances.’’ It is well 
these “liberals” are not more numerous. 
But their exact opposites among Friends 
are many who object for other special and 
private reasons, such as losing in part 
their independent control over expendi- 
tures in missions, or some objectionable 
feature in worship or work in some part 
of some Yearly Meeting—matters certain 
to be corrected in a denomination with 
which spirituality is everything. Though 
the objections to union—in place of the 
present merely loose confederation, and 
occasional separations—are from opposite 
extremes, they are singularly alike in the 
principle of independence. 

First of all, all Christians must seek 
and ‘‘keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” This, all true Chris- 
tians may have with one another, though 
they widely differ in doctrine and worship. 
Those similar in doctrine and worship 
should and may hopefully advance in their 
‘*unity of the Spirit,”—but only as it is 
Rept ** in the bond of peace ’’—*‘ unto the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God.” But this means 
union and co-operation—not mere con- 
federation—in receiving and employing 
the heavenly spiritual gifts through the 
sealing of the Holy Spirit and the cement- 
ing power of divine love. 

The Apostolic Church first recognized 
‘‘unity of the Spirit ’’ only in connection 
with progress. They soon had to exer- 
cise authority against errors in doctrine 
and practice. With them error was never 
* tolerated ’’—and Jonathan. Dymond tells 
us that ‘* toleration’’ should not appear 
in the Christian’s vocabulary, and, in- 
deed, it is not a New Testament idea— 
but error was at first disallowed. The 
Christian way is to exercise tenderness 
and forbearance in putting away error,for 
the sake of the ‘‘ truth asit is in Jesus,” 
and to bring their unity to union and co- 
operation and fruit bearing. 

Democratic as Friends are in their 
opinions they are organized—#. ¢., each 
separate Yearly Meeting is—on a repre- 
sentative republican, and in a New Testa- 
ment sense a presbyterian, basis. And any 
argument in favor of the ‘ultimate au- 
thority ’’ of a Yearly Meeting as against 
the encroachments of error is equally 
valid for a Conference of ultimate authori- 
ty uniting the American Yearly Meetings 
against error, in view of the greatest effi- 
ciency in promulgating the truth. 

W. L. P.° 





Ninth month 17th, 1889. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: In an- 
swer to request in Zhe Friends’ Review 
for correspondence, as I have become an 
Elder lately—would say : 


Holding meetings without silence may 
have been the result of ‘‘careful and 
prayerful deliberation’’ on the part of 
some, but certainly not anywhere, within 
my knowledge, on part of the entire meet- 
ing; but often planned and carried out over 
the known wishes, and sometimes earnest 
remonstrances of Friends whose lives 
have long proven them to be Christians. 
Many of our members have accepted it 
as a beneficial change, these being mostly 
those who have been truly converted since 
this method has been adopted, or those 
not yet converted, who wish for some 
continual demonstration. 

There has been very little conference 
or deliberation on the subject—it having 
in the first place been begun by evange- 
lists coming among us, and by active 
members taking it up as the right way. 

I have tried to be careful to say or do 
nothing that might hinder the freedom of 
worship under guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and when our religious exercises 
prove that He is the guide and leader, I 
do not consider silence of itself neces- 
sary; yet far better than un-revealed ut- 
terance. 

I do not think the Holy Spirit should 
be limited, or quenched, because in ‘‘si- 
lence’’ often come blessed times of re- 
freshing. 

From my observation of meetings, 
where both methods of worship have been 
tried, it has a/most always seemed to me 
that absence of pre-arrangement or the 
direction of man during the time of wor- 
ship, was decidedly better than when the 
worship was conducted by some leader or 
pastor. 

But many have joined our Society 
through the efforts of Evangelists, and 
the house to house work of our members, 
who have known no other method than 
the new ; and it is possible that some of 
these would not enjoy silent worship, un- 
less especially taught its importance, and 
made acquainted with its privileges. 

Certainly it has sof been the united 
Church that should receive the credit or 
blame, for the innovations of late years. 
It has started from the activity of a few 
whose apparently deep conviction that the 
old way was too lifeless, and whose strong 
efforts have so prevailed that such as 
could not fully approve, did not wish to 
oppose what seemed to many to be the 
Holy Spirit’s power (and in many cases 
doubtless was such); but there has been 
a constant uneasiness, on the part of deep- 
ly experienced Friends lest this lead into 
the very opposite of true liberty, viz. : 
into adopting a ‘‘one man ministry,’ 
by one pastor, ‘‘called’’ and placed in 
charge of the services, which sooner or 
later will repress the ministry by the mem- 
bership, and result in learned discourses, 
‘‘ regular preaching,’’ whether the Spirit 
speaks or not. 

The Friends not satisfied with these 
changes have been generally patient and 
forbearing, not wishing to cause divisions, 
or hinder any good work, however done. 

Thus they have submitted to many 
things they did not approve of, rejoicing 
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that some good appeared to be the fruits, 
and hoping that the Lord would in due 
time help us all to understand Him alike. 
I do most decidedly believe in ‘‘ move- 
ment” by the united Church, to bring new 
fields into joyful harvest, under the Cap- 
taincy of our one Lord; and I do hope 
that He will bring us, in the near future, 
to that unity of purpose, necessary to the 
highest success. ‘Grounded and stead- 
fast, not moved away from the hope of 
the Gospel.’? ‘* Rooted and build- 
ed up in Him, and stablished in our 
faith.”’ o7*, 








HE that judges of other men by him- 
self, does not always hit the mark, be- 
cause all men have not the same capacity. 

— Wm. Penn. 





BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 





A little pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 
When daily labor slips from weary fingers, 
And soft gray shadows veil the aching 
eyes, 


Old perfumes wander back from fields of 
: clover 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set; 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet. 


Old voices call me through the dusk return- 
ing, 
I hear the echoes of departed feet ;— 
And then I ask, with vain and troubled 
yearning, 
What is the charm that makes old things 
30 sweet ? 


Must the old joys be evermore withholden ? 
Even their memory keeps me pure and 
true ; 
And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden, 
God speaketh, saying, “I make all things 
new.” 


‘*Father,” I cry, “the old must still be 
nearer ; 
Stifle my love or give me back the past! 
Give me the fair old earth, whose paths are 
dearer 
Tnan all Thy shining streets and mansions 
vast,” 


Peace, peace—the Lord of earth and Hea- 
ven knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife ; 
Out of His throne no stream of Lethe flow- 
eth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 


He giveth life, ay, life in all its sweetness ; 
Old loves, old sunny scenes will He re- 
store ; 
Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 
Shall taint thine earth and vex thine heart 
no more, 


Serve Hiin in earnest work and daily living, 
And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit 
heights ; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanks- 
givin 
Fill the calm hour that comes between the 
lights, —dilustr, Christian Weekly. 
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HER WINGS. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





What made any of us love her, who can 


say? 


Just a piece of winsome mischief all the day, 
Flittering, fluttering, like a rose-leaf here 


and there, 


Reedy voice, and tangled sunshine in her 


hair, 


One day, when her sins were many—of their 


kind— 


Clambering down the well, fairyland to find, 
Tossing, for a lesson, puss into the brier, 
Mocking the sweet mocking-bird an octave 


higher, 


On her dimpled shoulder then I laid a hand, 


** Angels up in heaven have wings, you un- 


derstand, 

But,” I said, “ we have to start them here, 
you know ; 

Isn’t it quite time that your wings began to 
grow? 


“They grow best when we live as the angels 
do, 

Loving duty, loving everybody, too ; 

You're so tall now—yes, indeed—if you had 


wings, 

They would start just here, I think, the love- 
ly things!”’ 

Then I took that hand of hers and passed it 
down 

Where the little shoulder-blade escaped the 


gown, 

“Let me see—why, what is this? Now you 
don’t believe— 

Can a wing have started just behind your 
sleeve ?” 


Stretching back and feeling, with many a 


grimace— 

What a gladsome wonder settled on her 
face ! 

“ Will = be like real angels’ wings ?” she 
said, ania, 

“Reaching to my feet and up above my 
head ?” 

“ Real angel wings, when grown, will your 
wings be !” 

Circling as a bird does, full of whistling 
glee, 

“Oh! my wings are growing !” she sang as 
off she flew; 

“Twill love the neighbors just as I love 
you!” 


But how often after that I had to say, 

If those shoulder-blades were doing the 
right way, 

“ Really,” said I, ‘‘don’t you think they’ve 
grown, yourself ?” 

“ Oh, I’ve tried to be so good!” replied the 
elf. 


Then we questioned of their color when com- 
plete, 

Those great plumes that stretched along 
from head to feet ; 

Should they be the tint of violet’s purple 
grain 

Where the sunshine through them takes a 
royal stain? 


Should they be a yellow, like the primrose 


bloom 

Opening with the evening star tn twilight 
gloom? 

Azure, like the baby’s eyes in morning 
low? 


“Oh, the sky’s so blue,” she said, “ they 
wouldn’t show !” 


[Tenth mo, 


“ Mine,” said I, at last, ‘‘ shall be a flush 6f 
rose 

Burning at the very ends to dazzling snows,” 

“Mine shall be,” she said, “ when in heaven 
I wake, 

Just the color that it pleases God to make,” 


What a heart-break haunts remembrance of 
that day ! 

Ah, what idle words, those colors and that 
play ! 


Silver gray as doves, or white beyond the . 


moon, 
I had not dreamed that she would wear those 
wings so soon! 
Newburyport, Mass. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit. 
AInN.—John Leng, Gladstonian, has been 
elected to fill the vacancy in the House of 
Commons for Dundee, caused by the death 
of Joseph F. B, Firth, Liberal. 

FRANCE,—The Municipal Commission has 
decided that the votes cast for Gen. Boulan- 
ger in Montmartre in the recent elections are 
null and void, and has declared the labor can- 
didate who received the next highest number 
of votes, elected. The Commission has also 
nullified the votes cast for Henri Rochefort 
in Belleville. 

SPAIN. — The Spanish corvette Navarra 
has sailed for the Riff coast. On board the 
corvette is a Commission from the Sultan, 
charged to order the immediate release of 
Spanish sailors recently captured by the Rif- 
fians, Relations between Morocco and 
Spain continue friendly. The Sultan de- 
clares his determination to accede to the 
just demands of Spain, 

ITALyY.—By the treaty between Italy and 
King Menelek, of Shoa, the latter engages to 
communicate with other powers only through 
Italy. 

Hotzann,—An extensive strike of dock 
laborers has begun at Rotterdam, 

CHINA.—The Emperor and the members 
of his council are understood to be debating 
a memorial, demanding the expulsion of 
Americans from China, There is a strong 
agitation for an increase of the restrictions on 
American merchants and missionaries at 
treaty ports. 

DOMESTIC.—The bonds accepted on the 
27th ult. by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
were: Coupon 4's, $515,000, $1000 at 128; 
coupon 41%4’s, $1500 at 1053 ; registered 4's, 
$35,000, $10,000, $1000, $10,000, $19,000 at 
128 ; registered 414’s, $30,000, $5000, $3000, 
$30,000 at 10534. 

It is reported that Chinamen are landing 
in Mexico, at Tampico, and thence making 
their way into Texas, 

The Governor of Michigan has surrendered 
to the United States the unearned lands 
granted the State of Michigan by act of Con- 
gress in 1856, for certain railroads in the up- 
per peninsula. These lands amount to about 
22,000 acres, and many homesteads have 
been taken up on them, : 

A passenger train on the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad was boarded by three train robbers 
at Buckatunna, Miss,, on the morning of the 
26th ult. They secured $2700 from the ex- 
press car, and from the mail car a quantity 
of registered matter, value unknown. 

On the night of the 24th ult. a Santa Fé 
train was boarded near Crowley, Texas, by 
five robbers, who secured from the express 
car Mexican silver to the amount of $10,000, 

A disaster occurred on the 24th ult, to 
the suburban passenger train leaving Chi 
cago for Blue Island, The train was struck 
by a freight train at the Lake Shore and Pan 
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Handle crossing, near ‘Englewood. Five 
people were killed and four seriously in- 
d, 

“Emily Kempen, LL. D., of New York 
city, started on the first of "Tenth month in 
that city a law school for women. The 
roposed course will cover three years, at the 
end of which time they will be presented for 
admittance to the bar. 

Acanal 250 miles long is to be built for 
irrigating purposes in New Mexico. It will 
be thirty feet wide. 

It is stated that many Syrians and Turks 
are arriving at Mexican ports, thence pro- 
ceeding t» the United States, overland, 

An accident occurred on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, two 
miles east of Palatine Bridge Station at ’ mid- 
night on the 29th ultimo, Four persons were 
killed, and a number wounded, 


Died. 


DALE.—At Pickering, Ontario, Canada, 
onthe 8th of Ninth mo., 1889, Jane Valen- 
tine, wife of Richard Dale, in the 85th year 
of her age. 

A member of Pickering Monthly Meeting, 
she for many years acceptably filled the 
station of Elder, and her words of loving 
counsel will long be remembered. 

She was a native of Belfast, Ireland, and® 
removed in 1832 with her father and younger 
brothers and sisters to Canada, settling in 
Pickering. In the 29th year of her age she 
was united in marriage with Richard Dale, 
Her life for many years was an active one, 
Her kindness of heart made her a willing 
and efficient helper in times of sickness or 
sorrow among her friends and neighbors, by 
whom she was much esteemed. In her the 
poor always found a friend to whom they 
readily turned in time of need. Her hospi- 
tality was extended to all, especially Friends, 
and many travelling in the ministry found 
in her one ever ready to minister to their 
comfort and help them on their way. 

Several sisters and most of her children 
settling in the immediate neighborhood, she 
enjoyed their loving care and companion- 
ship through the years of a long life. 

In 1878 she met with an accident, which 
confined her to her chair, and deprived her 
of many privileges, The suffering conse- 
quent upon this was borne with great pa- 
tience, and that quietness of spirit which was 
a faithful witness to the nearness of her walk 
with God. As bodily strength failed she 
was ever on the watch for the summons home, 
but was preserved in a spirit of cheerful sub- 
mission tothe Lord’s will till His time should 
come, She quietly passed away without suf- 
fering, leaving her aged husband and a large 
circle of relatives to mourn their loss, assured 
that it is her eternal gain. 


NH CORPORATION OF HAVERTORD COLLEGE 


Astated annual meeting of “ The Corpora- 
tion of Haverford College,” will be held in 
the Committee Room ot Arch Street Meet- 
ing. -house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Tenth 
month 8th, 1889, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
ELLISTON P. Morris, Secretary. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST. 


made with care from selected skins and 
WARRANTED. Those wanting serviceable 
gloves and to learn how get them and 
save money, send stamp to the manufac. 
turer for the book *About Gloves,”* 

it will interest you. aretatiiahed 1862, 
Will send a good glove measure with 
book to those who eeation this paper, 


John C. Hutchinson,Johnstown,M.Y 
































































THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Friends’ Meeting in Washington. 


After the usual summer vacation, meetings 
for worship will be held on Ist days, at I1 
A. M., in the Y, M. C. A. parlors, 1409 N, Y. 
Avenue; beginning 1oth mo. 6th. 


“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 











PHILADELPHIA. 
LIST OF ee ae 
ce 
1. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry..........+++++ eee» $0 30 
2. Youthful Pilgrims............. eandneneses eee 
3. Memoir of Wm. Penn............+0+000+ ecee 
. Selections fremn the ae of Geo. Fox.. 
5 Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 
: Memoir of Maria Fox.........cccceseccccees 
. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
CO PACIRS INES. ccc ccccccccosccccesccccce ee 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. [lus.. 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
GOGMAM cccccceccaccccccccccsccccoscesesese 
10. Life of ae Fox, wife of wees Fox. 
ll. Memoir of Thomas Story............ ~ 40 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections 30 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends. .........c.e.ceseccesece 30 
14, — and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- ms 
15. odemoie Of Mary Campee,..ccccccccccocecacce 45 
16. a and Life o john Wooiman, com- @ 
“i aciptare Questions on the’ Gospels and 
BM cocecesaccadedesiane Coceccesceccecccces 50 
18. Memoir of Fliza Southall... ebéhneiedecseeee 40 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c.......... 2 
2. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 7 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged.. 50 
22. Paul the —_ by Bevan Braithwaite ... 1 00 
23. Religious Declension........... Secccccces a 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney.............- soos $1 50 
Annals of Early Friends, First Series.. eecccce 50 
Gurney’s Two Letters............sseeseesecerees 05 
Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 50 
Glimpses of George Fox and His Friends ..... 1 50 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly ne or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 


made by the Association. 
a There are over 100 miles o 
road in each county we loan in, 
so that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
placed about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 





FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States as 
been settled nearly 100 - 
— - 


here. 


Write for full particulars. 
J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 
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A SILK DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity. Anew 
departure. 

SILKS direet from 
the manufactur. 
ers to you. 

Our reduced 
pmes bring the 
est goods within 
reach of all, 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. 8S. selling 
direct to con« 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
ta Warrant every 
piece of goods as 
} represented, 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
= ~ ces. We are the 
wy oldest Silk Manu- 
facturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ experi- 
ence. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
.. color, superior 
s=finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be umexcelled 
by any make 
; =—- of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks 
in Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Fran- 
taise and Aida Cloths, ‘in Blacks only. 

Send us a 2c.-stamp (topay postage) and we 
will forward you samples of all ourstyles free 
with prices, and you can see for yourselves, 


\O. S&S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 


We send to all paris of the U. 8S. 
With each Dress Pattern we pre- 
sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
Sewing Silk, and enow e 5 ae 
que BTaid to bind bottom of 


THE GOODS siteSaiss$ {2.72% PREPAID 


gas" When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 





the Friends’ Review. 
AND STEREOPTICONS 
eRe h <= a <) oie 
Ki oe ieee tienes, 


rae - and (Parlor urch Enters 
Entere- 


PAY WELL.:=-==" 


I ee éoskems, Cf .rt 
you wish to know how to order, 


duct 
ments for pleasure, * "Public Exhibitions, etc., for MAKING @ MONEY, 
send us your name and address on a postal — 
(naming this paper), and we will mail you 


ecthLIStER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. ©! City. 





(02 PAGE BOOK FREE 
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iJ. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,240,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 years, along = anet Princi- 
$10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 


pals 14 years, aggregating - - 
J During past five years these payments have anand to - 
During past year they have amounted to 


1,630,772.6 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 


4] Debenture Bonds outstanding, - - 
Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth = = «= -« 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of . - 

We issue Debentare Bonds running 5 years. Also Sa 


short time. 


7 
81,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,2382,799.14 


vings Certificates for small amounts on 


For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENBY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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WE SEEK THE PRIVILEGE 


y 

a 

Of sending into each family where this paper is taken, one of our Great Bargain Boxes. 
Our box is to be kept on trial for thirty (30) days, the soap to be used day after day, the 
various articles examined and tested in every way so that you are satisfied that you get all 
we promise, both in quality and quantity, then pay for the box; or, if not satisfied, we will 
make no charge for what you have used but take the box away at our own expense. In 
order to enable us to ship you the box please send us your name and address on a postal 
card. Our price for the box complete is only six dollars. We hereby guarantee that our 
Great Bargain Box contains each and every article named below, and that we will send on 
30 days’ trial ( only one box sent to a family) freight charges paid on receipt of your name 
and address on a postal card. J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE BOX AND ALL PRESENTS IS ONLY SIX DOLLARS. 


CL ADP PUAN CALU Lt SE ORO LUE 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES “SWEET HOME” SOAP 


And all the following Articles Given Away without one cent of Charge : 


| —_____SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 


———One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 
———One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 

—— One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
———One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 
———One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 
———One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
———One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 
———One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 


ta 
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One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon. One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 
One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon. Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (patented). 


One fine Silver: plated Butter Knife. Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the 
One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate. Presidents of the United States. 
One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. 


’ . wenty-four Pictures. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). ba: Sogo gt on Engravings, suitable 
One Arabesque Mat. for framing, and are handsome decorations for the par- 
One Turkish Towel. lor, entitled : ; 
One Wash Cloth. Desdemona. Owl’d Lang Syne. 
One Glove Buttoner. Our Boys. Our Pets. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, Doe's Head. The Darlings- 
One Package Pins. Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
One Spool Black Silk Thread. Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. 
One Japanese Silk Handkerchief. A Faithful Friend. The Maid of Orleans. 
One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. Marguerite. After the Storm. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream. 
One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. Jockey Joe. Futurity. 
One Biscuit Cutter. Skye Terrier. The Interview. 
One Cake Cutter. Phunny Fellows. On the Sands. 
One Doughnut Cutter, The Monkeys. Yachting. 


One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio. 





= If we intended toswindle or deceive, we would certainly not send our goods on thirty days’ trial and go to the expense 
of paying freight; but we would sulk like cowards behind a bill and demand for cash in advance. Noone could give bet- 
ter proof than we do (since we take all the risk) that our offers are genuine, our liberality unprecedented, and our goods superior 
in every respect, and that we want you to be our permanent patrons as well as to induce your neighbors to buy of us regularly, 


Write your name and address plainly on a postal card, mail same to us and our 
Great Bargain Box will be delivered at your house on thirty days’ trial. We pay freight 
only to points in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


659, 661, 663, 665 and 667 
J. D. LARKIN & 60.0.5 street, BUFFALO N. Y, 
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Elj Jay 
48 E Univessity Ave 


